BARNARD’S  "LINCOLN 


IN  THE  SIKUJESTEI)  REPUDIATION  of  llio  classics  in 
rUn’inany,  troafed  lasf  week  in  I’mo  Lttekary  Dioest, 
the  Prussian  Alinistor  of  Education  is  quoted  as  recom- 
mending that  history  be  taught  backward— “ Jj’rora  Sedan  over 
KoniggriLtz,  Solferiuo,  and  Seliastopol  to  Waterloo,  and  so  on 
to  the  creation  of  the  world.” 

Elsewhere,  too,  the  classics 
are  asked  to  step  aside  in  favor 
of  the  more  immediate  inter- 
ests of  to-day.  A prominent 
Ohio  jurist  is  reported  by  the 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  as 
saying  that  a year’s  study  in 
colleges  of  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Lincoln  would  be 
-“better  worth  the  time  than 
giving  it  to  the  campaigns  of 
Caesar,  the  utterances  of  Ro- 
man orators,  and  the  poetry  of 
Vergil.”  That  Lincoln  is  be- 
coming more  than  a merely 
American  classic  should  be 
noted  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
since  the  war  began  been  al- 
most more  quoted  than  any 
other  among  English-speaking 
peoples.  He  was  found  by 
Premier  Lloyd-George  to  have 
stated  better  than  any  other 
the  purposes  which  atduate 
the  Entente  Allies:  “We  ac- 
cepted the  war  for  an  object, 
a worthy  object.  The  war 
will  end  when  that  object  is 
attained.  Under  God  I hope  it 
will  never  end  until  that  time.” 

On  the  other  hand.  The  Globe 
Democrat  finds  that  he  also  ut- 
tered words  “applicable  to  the 
world-situation  now,”  such  as, 

“Fervently  do  we  pray  that 
this  mighty  scourges  of  war 
shall  presently  pass  away.” 

By  a coincidence  a new  pni- 
sentment  of  Lincoln  in  bronze 
has  just  be(sn  <R)nipleted  by 
the  sculptor,  George  Gray  Bar- 
nard. This  statue  has  been 
commi.ssioned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

(tharles  P.  Taft,  for  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  and  now  Uud.  it.  has 
come  to  ])ublie  view  in  New 
York,  and  pcsiph^  are  souk'- 
what.  startled  at  the  stark 
ntalism  of  the  s(ud])t.or's  work, 

Mr.  Barnard  has  priid.ed  in 
The  Ere/iui{i  San  (N('W  York)  thc' “sculptor's  \iew”  of  his 
subject..  “An  imaginary  Liticoln,”  h('  says,  “is  a.n  insult,  to 
the  Am(>rican  ()(<ople,  a.  thwarting  of  dc'inocra.cy.”  Eurther: 
“No  irfdt.alion  tool  of  a.ny  artist’s  coii(^e|)t ion,  but  tin'  tool 


God  and  Lincoln  made — Lincoln’s  sdf — must,  be  shown.  1 
found  the  many  photogi-aphs  retouched  so  t.hat  all  form  had 
been  obliterated.  This  fact  I have  never  seen  in  print.  The 
eyes  and  mout.h  carry  a message,  but  the  rest  was  stippled  over, 
to  prettify  this  work  of  God,  by  the  photographers  of  the  time. 
Nearing  election,  they  feared  his  ugly  lines  might  lose  him 

the  Presidency.  So  the  lines 
were  softened  down,  softened 
in  cloudy  shades  of  nothing- 
ness— this  man,  made  like  the 
oak-trees  and  granite  rocks. 

To  most,  the  life-mask  is  a 
dead  thing;  to  the  artist, 
life’s  architecture. 

“We  and  future  ages  have 
this  life-mask  to  fathom,  to 
interpret,  to  translate.  Art  is 
the  science  that  bridges  ’tween 
nature  and  man.  Sculpture 
being  a science  to  interpret 
living  forms,  hidden  secrets  of 
nature  are  revealed  by  it. 
Lincoln’s  life-mask  is  the  most 
wonderful  face  left  to  us,  a 
face  utterly  opposed  to  those 
of  the  Emperors  of  Rome  or  a 
Napoleon.  They,  with  the 
record  of  a dominating  will, 
self-assertive  over  others;  Lin- 
coln’s, commanding  self  for 
the  sake  of  others,  a spiritual 
will  based  on  reason.  His 
powerful  chill  is  flanked  on 
cilher  side  by  powerful  cori-'^'^ 
struction  reaching  like  steps 
of  a pyramid  • from  chin  to 
ear,  eye  and  brain,  as  if  his 
forces  took  birth  in  thought 
within,  conceived  in  architec- 
ture without,  building  to  the 
furthermost  limits  of  his  face, 
to  the  fruits  of  toil  in  his 
wondrous  hand,s — hands  cast 
from  life  at  the  time  of  the 
mask  by  Douglas  Volk. 

“For  one  hundred  days  I 
sought  the  secret,  of  this  face 
in  the  marvelous  couslructive 
work  of  God.  Here  is  uo  line, 
no  form,  to  interpret  lightly, 
to  evade  or  imver.  Every 
atom  of  its  surface  belongs  to 
some  individual  form,  melting 
int.o  a larger  form  and  again 
into  the  form  of  the  whole. 

The  mystery  of  this  whole 
form  nature  alone  knows — 
man  will  never  fathom  it, 
but  at  least,  he  should  not 
bring  t.o  this  problem  forms 
of  his  own  making. 

“Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
have  a molder  for  live  dollars 
])ush  clay  into  the  mold  of 
Lincoln’s  face  and  give  it  to 
one  ready  t.o  open  tin'  I'yes 
and  sl,i(“k  on  hair,  smoothing 
t.lie  surfaces  and  calling  out, 

‘ Lincoln.’  But.  art’s  virtue  is 
to  ri'vi'al,  not.  t.o  obscuri'.  It.  is  a,  iiowi'r  to  make'  plain  hidth'n 
t hings.  Art.  is  not.  naturi',  the  mask  of  Lincoln  not.  sculi>tun'. 

The  mask  controls  its  secrets,  Lincoln’s  life  revealed  them,  as 
I In'  sculptor  must.  n'\  ('al  t he  powi'r  and  pui'|)ose  of  this  won- 
drous mask.” 


I ’<t])yrightcil  By  llcnrKd  (li'fty  Hanuiul. 


•■UN('OIjN”  l<’Olt  ('INCINN.\TI. 

, After  si'archiiig  Ioiik  for  a inodi'l  for  tills  statin',  (he  seulntor, 
(leorgo  Gray  Barnard,  foinid  a man  with  Lincoln's  iiliysinue  in 
Kentucky,  who  admitted  having  heen  a rall-s|)litn'r. 
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Mr.  Barnard  m-alls  tlial  Lincoln,  al  sovon  years  of  ago,  lioljH'd 
(o  make  (lie  cotlin  and  dig  Mio  grave  of  Ids  inotlier.  ‘‘And 
such  a motlier  as  lancoln  innst  have  had  imule  grt'aL'r  his  agony, 
left  a memory  so  ^■ilal  that  throilgli  life  this  giant  pltysically 
iuid  mentall\’  ‘mothered’  his  neighbors,  his  State,  Ids  country.” 
Tlie  fendidne  in  Lincoln  is  analyzed  thus: 

‘‘The  h'ft  side  of  Lincoln’s  face  is  the  mot|^erhood  side,  tlie 
right  side  man’s.  Heiu'atli  the  left  oyo  two  mountains  lie; 
from  the  valley  between  soft  light  Hows  a gentle  stream;  it 
bursts  upon  a circular  muscular  hill  in  form  like  a potritied  tear 
t hrough  sadness  and  joy  placed  there.  Then  ail  flow  together, 
turning  into  a smile  at  his  lips,  like  a stro'am  through  a dark 
valley  of  shadows  coming  to  its  own  int  o t he  sunshine. 

‘‘People  say  who  saw:  ‘Lincoln  often  looked  the  Christ.’ 
This  face  is  infinitely  iu>arer  an  e.xpression  of  our  Ckrist  character 
than  all  the  conventional  pictures  of  the  ‘Son  of  God.’  That, 
synd'olic  ht'ad,  with  its  long  hair  parted  in  the  middle  and 
features  that  never  lived,  is  the  creation  of  artists,  Lincoln's 
face  the  triumph  of  God  through  man,  and  of  man  through  God. 
One,  fancy;  the  other,  truth  at  labor.  Jdncoln,  the  song  of 
ilemoeracy  written  by  God.  His  face,  the  temple  of  his  man- 
hood, Ave  have  with  us  in  the  life-mask. 

“The  Olympian  Zens  in  its  remoteness  from  the  life  of  tlu' 
people,  the  life  that  must  be  lived,  is  the  antithesis  of  Lincoln's. 
In  the  latter  all  self-consciousness  is  effaced,  there  is  no  lurking 
hint  that  the  spirit  behind  and  A\nthin  was  disturbed  by  the  temple 
it  dwelt  in.  All  its  lines  lead  away  from  self-center.  As  I wrought 
at  this  face  fayade  I was  conscious  of  being  gradually  drawn 
back  of  t he  face  and  forever  onward.  Thought  born  within  this 
face  sprang  outward  in  every  direction,  in  its  flight  gentle, 
unending,  toward  the  truth  of  things,  for  the  truth  of  things, 
truth  at  labor. 

‘‘Out  of  the  study  of  Lincoln’s  life-mask  grew  the  entire  poise 
of  his  figure.  He  must  have  stood  as  the  Republic  should  stand, 
strong,  simple,  carrying  its  weight  unconsciously,  without  pride 
in  rank  or  culture.  He  is  clothed  with  cloth  worn,  the  history 
of  labor.  The  records  of  labor  in  Lincoln’s  clothes  are  the 
wings  of  his  victory.  The  ‘Winged  Victory’  of  Samothrace 
Avas  an  allegory  of  what  Lincoln  lived.  His  Avings  were  acts, 
his  fields  of  flight  the  hearts  of  men,  their  laughter,  their  life. 
Tradition  is  he  stood  ‘bent  at  the  knees.’  This  is  not  true. 
Worn,  baggy  trousers,  forgotten,  un thought  of,  honored  their 
history.” 

Mr.  Barnard’s  desire  to  tell  the  truth  about  Lincoln's  form 
led  him  to  search  through  two  years  for  a model  that  shoidd 
approximate  the  man  he  must  have  been.  The  story  of  the 
man,  when  found,  is  this: 

“I  traveled  through  the  States,  North  and  South,  East  and 
West.  I advertised  and  Aveut  personally  to  look  at  many  men. 
At  last,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  after  a great  number  had  come  to  me, 
1 found'  the  one  I wanted.  He  Avas  six  feet  four  and  one-half 
inches,  and  realized  as  nearly  as  any  other  being  conceivably 
coidd  all  that  we  know  of  Lincoln’s  ajApearance.  1 asked  him 
about  himself  and  he  gave  this  curious  account: 

‘“1  was  born  on  a farm  only  fifteen  miles  from  where  Lincoln 
Avas  born.  My  father,  iny  father’s  father,  and  his  father  were 
all  born  there.’ 

‘‘A  study  of  this  man’s  body  shoAved  it  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  body  of  Lincoln.  The  Greeks  had  nothing  like  that. 
It  was  a genuine  product  of  American  soil,  as  typical  in  its  Avay 
as  the  Indians.  The  legs  were  long,  and  he  had  a back  that 
seemed  to  bend  without  causing  a (orresponding  cavity  in 
front.  I spoke  of  this  to  him  and  he  said: 

‘“I  have  been  splitting  rails  all  my  life.’  He  was  about 
forty  years  old.  That  was  the  natural  explanation  of  his  over- 
developed back  and  shoulder  muscles.  Lincoln  had  gone 
through  the  same  exercise  and  the  same  result  Avas  noted  in  his 
form.  He  was  iwobably  the  most  powerfid  physical  being 
known  to  the  frontier  life. 

“I  have  seen  the  models  of  Europe — men  of  Greece  and 
Italy — symmetrical  and  beaAitiful  in  a classic  way;  but  nothing 
ever  appealed  to  mo  like  the  form  of  this  Kentuckian.  It 
affected  the  spirit  like  the  passing  ef  a storm  through  the  sky. 
I am  working  now  on  a head  that  I hope  will  enable  me  to  carry 
out  this  feeling,  a head  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Lincoln  is  the 
unveiling  of  the  Sphinx.  That  ancient  figure  out  on  the  desert 
sand  meant  slavery,  mental,  moral,  and  physical.  The  men  of 
that  day  wore  bound  in  their  environment;  they  saw  no  end 
to  the  problem  of  life. 


‘‘Lincoln  stands  for  clearness,  for  knoAvh'dgc.  He  (h'als 
sini])ly  Avilh  the  facts  of  life,  helps  his  lu'ighbors  in  their  homely 
tasks,  laughs  Avit  h Humt.  'Pherc'  is  mystery  in  him,  but  it  is  the 
mysb'ry  of  the  s])irit  brought  doAvn  and  jAut  to  the  service 
of  men.” 


EIXPLAINING  AMERICA  TO  ENGLAND 

Mutual  acquaintance  is  the  future  sateguard 

for  peace,  particularly  betAvccAi  <Aur  country  and 
Eiu’ope.  Prc'sident  Wilson  practically  said  so  in  those 
recent  words:  ‘‘The  nations  of  the  AAwld  must  uiAite  in  joint  guar- 
anties that  Avhatever  is  done  tliat  is  likely  t(A  disturb  the  Avholo 


world’s  life  must  fii'st  be  tested  in  the  court  of  the  Avhole  AAorld’s 
opinion  before  it  is  attempted.”  The  fa(‘t  that  these  AAni’ds 
Avere  throAATi  on  t he  screens  of  those  theaters  Avhich  exhibit  AAur- 
])ictures  made  a ucavs  item  for  Eniglish  paiAcrs  because  of  “ its 
fantastic  humor.”  But  a Avi’iter  in  'I'hc  Alhemvu-m.  (London) 
uses  it  as  a text  for  his  recomiAiendatioiA  that  Europe  inform 
itself  of  that  AiAieA'i(^a  which  is  not.  comprised  Avithin  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  and  which  is  to  a large  extent  ‘‘still  pioneer 
in  spiritual  life.”  Tho  its  people  came  from  Europe  more  re- 
cently than  those  of  the  East,  yet  their  niAaAvareness  of  Europe 
is  profound.  These  truths  and  their  acciAUAiAanying  implica- 
tions are  set  forth  by  an  American,  Gilbert  ViA'ian  Seldes,  for 
the  Aihenwum’)^  readers,  who  may  be  taken  as  Britain’s  most 
conservative  element.  He  tells  them  that  AiAierica  is  a highly 
‘‘industrialized”  country,  with  its  commerce  done  in  the 
spirit  of  the  frontier.  ‘‘Literary  criticisiiA  in  Europe,”  says 
Seldes,  ‘‘is  still  more  right  in  takijig  Walt  WhitiiAan  as  the 
great  jArophet  of  AiiAerica,  in  appreciating  the  open  airs  of 
Mark  TAvain's  ‘Lib'  (au  the  MississipjAi,’  than  in  blaiiAiiAg  a 
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cTudo  and  hoarty  civilization  I'or  its  lu'glect  ol'  sncli  an  exotic 
as  JJenry  Jaitu'S  or  as  JOdgar  Allan  Poo.”  Wo  road  on: 

"That  tlio  popnlations  of  Knropo  which  conic  to  the  United 
States  are  not  antoinatically  added  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  made  Americans  is  a circumstance  which  Kuropo 
knew  better  than  America,  one  wliich  startled  the  latter  wo- 
t'lilly  only  two  yi'ars  ago.  They  remain  European,  but  i'or  a 
vai’iety  of  reasons  they  do  not  make  the  United  States  Euro- 
Iiean,  they  do  not  resist  the  pioneer  inlluence.  England  and 
France,  if  they  seek  alliance  with  the  United  States,  will  not 
forget  to  consider  the  German-Anierican;  Germany  will  remem- 
ber, for  other  reasons,  perhaps,  the  Russian,  the  Russian  Jew, 
and  the  Pole.  But  no  mistake  could  be  more  grievous  than  to 
assign  to  any  foreign-born  element  that  dominant  power  which 
must,  in  spite  of  all  reservations,  be  given  to  the  American. 
Of  him  it  must  be  recalled  that,  since  he  is  a pioneer,  contact 
is  precious  to  him,  but  it  is  certain  to  be  spasmodic,  and  can 
never  be  wholly  indispensable.  In  the  States  that  very  con- 
tact has  ministered  to  isolation,  for  the  country  is  unequally 
developed,  and  when  the  need  of  culture  becomes  great  in  the 
Southwest,  there  is  the  Northeast  to  supply  it  with  all  the 
graces  of  mid-century  transcendentalism.  Materially,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  is  slowly  approaching  a level.” 


Icll,  no  hiss  than  the  belligerent  world,  into  the  ofhciency-Vvorshij) 
which  will  be  the  most  grievous  peril  after  the  war.  For  months 
h(ir  reaction  to  the  war  was  in  the  slang  phrase,  exj)ressive  of 
admiration,  ‘You  got  to  hand  it  to  them  Dutchmen’  (American 
ordinary  for  German). 

‘‘So  far  the  war  had  affected  the  Eastern  coast,  with  which 
wo  must  be  cautious  and  short.  Then  the  Lunitania.  It  was 
llien  that  the  shadow  of  war  fell  across  the  far  plains  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  a new  spirit  began  to  wake  in  America. 
Frightened  before  by  the  immensity  and  the  dread  of  the  eon- 
llict,  she  had  insisted  upon  a neutrality  she  hardly  felt,  for 
that  neutrality  must  have  been  active  and  energetic,  and  was 
not.  The  reiterated  expression  of  aloofness  from  the  causes 
and  the  consequences  of  the  war  had  foundation,  but  was  in- 
spired not  by  fact,  but  by  a furious  intention  not  to  be  involved 
in  an  adventure  for  which  the  country  properly  felt  itself  inade- 
quate. Incompetence  as  well  as  indifference  made  America 
‘fed  up’  with  war-stories  long  before  her  time,  and  it  was  the 
slowly  contracting  circle  in  which  she  could  move  with  safety 
after  the  Lusitania  was  sunk  that  brought  her  to  a new 
consciousness.” 


A PEOPLE  WITHOUT  CONVERSATION 


If  a foreigner  had  made  these  generalizations,  Mr.  Seldes 
declares,  he  would  have  cried  out  against  their  recklessness. 
But,  “as  a somewhat  anxious  democrat  who  sees  salvation  for 
his  country  only  in  European  entanglements,”  he  lets  them 
stand  with  these  reservations: 

“There  are  millions  of  Americans  who  do  know  of  Europe, 
and  know  its  hterature,  perhaps  have  some  feehng  for  its  tradi- 
tions. The  finer  minds  establish  and  continue  contacts.  There 
is  even  the  small  group  which  accepts  nothing  which  is  not 
\ European  in  manners,  morals,  or  the  arts.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  general  impression  of  America  prevalent  in  the  south 
of  France,  let  us  say,  is  no  more  wrong  than  the  impression 
of  Holland  obtaining  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  But  it  is,  in  fine, 
not  so  much  a photograph  or  a picture  of  the  United  States 
that  is  wanted  as  a poster,  and  the  strokes  in  a poster  may 
be  bold  if  the  colors  are  true.  And  in  the  spectrum  of  Ameri- 
can life  there  is  no  color  which  may  be  truthfully  called  the 
sense  of  Europe.  To  the  American,  Europe  is  something  be- 
yond his  life;  with  its  wars  and  its  alliances  he  has  literally 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do,  and  that  peculiar  sense  of  a flowing 
and  continuous  intimacy  which  distinguished  Europeans  three 
years  ago  is  not  the  least  of  the  things  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand. There  has  never  been  any  reason  for  him  to  understand. 
In  an  elementary  geography  he  has  read  that  ‘the  French  are 
a gay  and  frivolous  people,  much  given  to  dancing  and  light 
wines,’  and  he  has  been  satisfied,  lo  these  many  years. 

“It  is  this  America,  and  not  the  small  America  of  interna- 
tional trade  or  international  thought,  which  will  give  meaning 
1,0  an  alliance  in  the  future,  and  it  is,  therefore,  with  the  emo- 
tional risings  and  falhngs  of  this  America  since  the  war  began 
that  we  must  be  concerned.  The  story  has  been  told  of  the 
New  England  farmer  who,  when  he  was  told  that  all  Europe 
was  at  war,  leaned  on  his  rake,  squinted  at  the  setting  sun,  and 
remarked  that  they  had  a fine  day  for  it.  But  such  things 
apart,  it  was  only  for  the  few  that  the  Battle  of  tlie  Marne 
became  at  once  the  most  serious  and  the  most  glorious  moment 
of  secular  history.  It  was  only  by  them  that  the  meanings  of 
the  war  and  of  its  terrible  words  were  dimly  apprehended. 
For  America  the  war  is  divided  into  two  periods — from  the 
beginning  to  tlie  Lusitania,  and  from  that  day  to  this.” 

It  is  not  known,  declares  this  winter,  and  it  would  not  be 
understood  if  known,  “how  little  catastrophic  tlie  war  has 
been  for  America.”  Reviewing  the  past,  he  continues: 

“In  the  early  months  one  can  discern  faint  glimmerings  of 
the  sense  of  tragedy,  but  except  the  soul  be  aciive  there  can 
be  no  real  tragedy,  and  the  war  has  remained  for  America  a 
great  rnelodrarnatic  spectacle  in  which  only  the  ingenuities  of 
hero  and  villain  (as  to  whom  they  have  made  up  their  minds) 
brought  out  the  hisses  or  cheers  of  the  gallery.  The  thrill  of 
iulventuro  must  have  been  felt.  That  the  sword  had  been 
drawn  again  and  shone  in  the  dreadfid  sun.  Unit  men  wore 
fighting  as  they  had  always  fought,  was  not  unnoticed  even 
by  the  inexjinissive  and  the  indifferent.  But  the  iinnu'diate 
business  of  America  became  too  o|)pressing;  her  garden  had, 
id'ter  all,  to  be  c,iilti vatisl.  ’Phere  followed  the  books,  in  which 
she  took  a slight  interc'st.  'I’here  I'oIIowchI  tint  crimes  of  G(>r- 


THAT  COMIC  TERROR,  the  newspaper  interview,  has 
been  evolved  by  a nation  “without  conversation.” 
This  is  the  ironic  situation  among  ourselves  pointed  out 
by  a writer  in  The  Dial  (Chicago),  signing  himself  Rene  Kelly. 
“Mere  questions  and  answers  never  did  make  conversation,” 
Mr.  Kelly  observes,  going  on  to  quote  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  effect 
that  “questioning  is  not  a mode  of  conversation  among  gentle- 
men.” But  conversation  such  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
approved  would  be  dismissed  as  the  affectation  of  highbrows, 
this  censor  thinks.  “Bring  together  a group  of  college  men, 
graduates  of  the  same  institution  but  not  close  friends  these, 
and  what  do  they  talk  about?”  we  are  asked.  And  the  reply 
is  furnished  to  hand:  “The  same  things  as  the  tired  business 

man  of  theatrical  disrepute:  Sport  or  women,  business  or 

polities  in  the  littlest  possible  sense  of  the  word.”  For — 

“They  share  no  intellectual  interests — ^unless,  perchance,  they 
happen  to  be  victims  of  the  same  profession,  in  which  case  their 
common  interest  hes  in  the  law,  or  in  medicine,  or  some  such 
fascination.  With  the  extension  of  the  elective  system  at 
American  colleges,  there  has  come  into  being  a generation  of 
college-graduates  who  are  as  fikely  as  not  to  be  equally  ignorant 
of  the  classics  and  of  mathematics  beyond  algebra  and  plane 
geometry;  who  have  little  or  no  concept  of  the  rudiments  of 
any  science — but  who  have,  it  may  be,  concentrated  upon  some 
embryonic  subject,  like  the  ‘science’  of  economics:  a bi’anch 

described  by  highbrows  as  of  dubious  cultural  value  and  pro- 
fanely mentioned  by  such  lowbrows  as  the  business  men  who 
earn  their  own  livings  as  being  of  equally  negative  practical 
worth  to  any  one  except  future  teachers  of  the  same  ‘science’ 
in  some  quite  unpractical  university.” 

The  cause  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  “somewhat  fulminant  vaporings” 
is  charged  up  to  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard,  who  said: 

“ ‘Cidture  . . . does  not  mean  the  possession  of  a body  of 
knowledge  common  to  all  educated  men,  for  there  is  no  such 
thing  to-day.  It  denotes  rather  an  attitude  of  mind  than  a 
specific  amount  of  information.  It  implies  enjoyment  of  things 
that  the  world  has  agreed  are  beautiful;  interest  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  mankind  has  found  valuable;  comprehension  of  the 
principles  that  the  race  has  accepted  as  true.’ 

“Part  of  this  is  truism  and  the  rest  of  it — but  no,  I must  not 
use  that  word  here.  ‘A  country  without  conversation,’  was  a 
philosopher’s  word-picture  of  America,  painted  for  Rupert 
Brooke  when  that  fiery  young  poet  set  out  on  his  world-travels, 
somethitig  more  than  two  y('ars  since.  And  that  is  a pretty 
(iomprehensive  danination  of  us  and  our  civilization,  if  wo  accept 
Samuel  .lohnson’s  dict.um  that  ‘The  ends  of  education  are  llmH>: 
1,0  doveloi)  the  moral  nature,  to  train  the  judgment,  and  to 
furnish  material  for  convc'rsation.’  President  Lowell,  for  his 
part,  confesses  that  I, he  reason  ‘so  large  a part,  of  general  con- 
versation in  AnuM’ic.a  riiates  t.o  the  weather,  to  politics,  and  to 
sport,,  is  not,  so  much  because  these  things  are  intrinsically  inon^ 
interest.ing  or  valuable  than  in  other  countries,  as  b('(‘ause  t,lu\y 
a,re  among  the  few  subjects  that  every  one  is  familiar  with  and 


